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The Recorder From Zero (RFZ) is a new 
tutor for soprano recorder written by Charles 
P. Fischer, professional recordist, and pub- 
lished by Unicorn Music, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia with handsome calligraphy by Eric 
Thompson. 

In RFZ Mr. Fischer presents the most 
extensive and well thought out selection of lZth 
to 17th century recorder tunes available in any 
recorder method. These pieces are distributed 
throughout forty systematic units which are the 
building -blocks of RFZ. Each unit contains 
1) a review of previous material, 2) new materi- 
al: fingerings, authentic tonguings, meters, 
key signatures, and theory, 3) historical back- 
ground, 4) ear training. When learned sequen- 
tially these units form a whole that is pregnant 
with knowledge and information. Mr. Fischer 
warns that it should take the serious student an 
average of one year of daily practice to com- 
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plete the fifty pages of RFZ. Based on the broad 
scope of this work, everything from Ganassi 
tonguings and medieval modes to 20th century 
solfeggio and' music theory, one year is a modest 
estimate. 

In the introductory section entitled "Basic 
Principles", the author discusses briefly the 
historical background and acoustical/structural 
differences among Renaissance, Baroque, and 
modern recorders. He also includes good 
recommendations for the initial purchase of a 
recorder. 

The appendices are truly impressive. They 
supply a wealth of information concerning refer- 
ence material, recorder literature, available 
recordings, and recorder makers. In 1978 
Unicorn Music will begin to publish, at three 
year intervals, supplements to the RFZ appen- 
dices, a welcomed addition. 

The title, The Recorder from Zero , im- 
plies that a person with no musical knowledge 
can, with only this tutor, learn to read music, 
understand some basic theory and performance 
practices of the recorder. Unfortunately, the 
title is misleading. RFZ, on a closer perusal, 
is merely an incomplete teachers' outline. For 
instance, at the beginning of Unit 5 there is a 
note on the structure to be studied, "Structure 

and 1- 2 What 

D. C. (Da Capo) al fine 
beginner is going to understand these hiero- 
glyphics and Italian? These symbols are never 
defined except by way of the following state- 
ment and question which appears underneath the 
Da Capo example "The structure of this piece 
is AA'BA' . What does this mean?". A hard 
question for the novice, especially since no 
explanation of either "A" or "B" appears in the 
text. Regrettably the entire text contains many 
similar enigmas. What this means is that the 
student must perforce find a teacher, which is 
of course a good idea but again is misleading 
regarding the title. 

Once a student has procured a teacher we 
find that the teacher is expected to possess 



highly specialized knowledge and proficiency of 
a 20th century solfeggio which utilizes syllables 
such as rah, me, le, te, fi and an understanding 
of Medieval church modes; requirements found 
only in conservatory theory and ear training 
classes, and not, this author feels, in our 
"garden-variety" American recorder teaching. 
The teacher is also expected to understand J.X 
Fux's Gradus Ad Parnassum (1725) well enough 
to integrate it into RFZ as recommended in the 
introduction. Another illustration of the teacher 1 s 
responsibilities is found in the final unit. The 
title reads "Interpretation: Using the text for 
articulation, phrasing, and style . 11 After which 
follows a two-part chanson by J. P. Sweelinck 
with a text that begins "Voci du gai Printemps 
l'heureaux avenement — ". For a teacher to 
effectively utilize this chanson he would have to 
know Renaissance French pronunciation to relate 
the text to recorder articulations, phrasing, and 
style . 

In summary, The Recorder FromZero con- 
tains good resource material for the advanced 
music student but lacks enough detailed explana- 
tion for the tyro. 

Todd Barton. 

P.S. As I have not yet had time to put RFZ to 
practical use, I would be pleased to hear of its 
effectiveness from other teachers and students 
who have used this method. 

TODD BARTON has performed Baroque trumpet 
and recorder on the West Coast and in Europe 
and has taught early music courses at the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, Stockton and Southern Oregon 
College, Ashland. Mr. Barton is the Music 
Director of the Oregon Shakespearean Festival, 
Ashland. 
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Calendar 
of Events 



SEPTEMBER 

Tu 2 ROBERT STRIZICH, Baroque 

guitar performs at Hidden Valley . . 
Music Seminars Theatre, Carmel 
Valley , CA; 8 p.m.; (408/639^115) 
Repeat on Tuesday, Sept. 9 

Fri 5 BAROQUE ENSEMBLE. Herb 

Myers, Baroque flute & recorder; 
Selina Carter, viola da gamba; & 

Sat Bruce Lamott, harpsichord; Old 
First Church, Van Ness & Sacra- 
mento, San F rancisco; 10 p.m. ; 
$1. 50 (776-S552T 

Fri 5 DONNA CURRY, Renaissance & 
Baroque lutes & voice; Hidden 
Valley Music Seminars Theatre, 
Carmel Valley , CA; 8 p. m. ; (408/ 
bby-3ZZ5). Repeat on Wed. , Sept. 
10 

Sat 6 RENAISSANCE COURT DANCES & 
MUSIC by the Festival Musicians 
& Dancers; Carpenter Hall, Ashland , 
OR; 12 noon; donation 

Su 7 BACH CONCERT at Lobero Theatre, 
U. C. , Santa Barbara; 3 p.m. ; free 

Su 7 HANDEL OPERA. Rinaldo , in a 

concert performance with narration 
& chamber orchestra; Old Spaghetti 
Factory; San Fr ancisco; 8:30 p.m. ; 
$3/2.50 (648^lS9TJ 



Th 11 AMICI MUSICAE perform Medieval 
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& Renaissance music; Student Union 
Ballroom, San Jose State University; 
8 p. m. 



Wed 17 ROYAL COURT BRASS, BAROQUE & 
RENAISSANCE MUSIC, dir. by Bryce 
Martens; Exploratorium, 3601 Lyon 
St. , SF ; 8 p.m.; 25 c 

Fri 19 AN EVENING OF RECORDER MUSIC 
with Jeremy Yudkin & Don Horner & 
others; Palo Alto Cultural Center; 
8 p. m. ; $2 

Su 21 CHARLES FERGUSON, classical 

guitarist performs Milan, Bach, &: 
Villa Lobos; Church of the Advent, 
261 Fell St. , SF; 7:30 p.m. (431-0454) 

Su 28 CATHERINE LIDDELL & ROBERT 

STRIZICH in music for lutes & 
Baroque guitars; Old Spaghetti Fac- 
tory, 478 Green St. , J5F; 8:30p.m.; 
$2.50/2 (648-1892) 

M 29 HEINRICH SCHUETZ SOCIETY per- 

forms the Mass of the Feast of St. 
Michael & All Angels & sing the Jos- 
quin Missa Faisant regretz; Church of 
the Advent, 261 Fell St. , SF ; 6:15 p.m. 
(431-0454) 

Su 5 FRANS BRUEGGEN, Recorder & 

ALAN CURTIS, Harpsichord at 
Schoenberg Hall, U.C.L.A.; 8 p.m.; 
$6/4.50/2.50 (825-2953) 



Su 5-Tu 7 MASTER CLASS IN HARPSICHORD 
WITH GUSTAV LEONHARDT at 
Hertz Hall, U. C. , Berkeley ; single 
session ticket info: (415/642-4141) 
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RETROSPECT: 



THE MEDIEVAL & RENAISSANCE WORK- 
SHOP AT THE IDYLLWILD SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND THE PERFORMING ARTS 



They came from Hartford, Boston, Memphis, 
Los Angeles, and Sebastopol, in Volkswagen 
buses, and station wagons : small humps of cars 
in a dusty caravan on the long, hot road from 
Hemet or Banning. They were tentative at first, 
carefully extracting boxes filled with recorders 
from car trunks, or silently lumbering across a 
dry meadow with viola da gambas in thick black 
cases. Smiles were exchanged easily, along with 
comments on the slightly breathless reaction to 
the mile -high altitude or the unavoidable grandeur 
of the surrounding San Jacinto mountains. All 
looked forward to what the workshop director, 
Shirley Robbins, had described as a "truly 
Renaissance experience, " yet none were sure 
at the time of what that experience might entail. 

They set up tents, or moved into dormitories. 
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They made hasty efforts to settle themselves. 

They talked about music; they compared 
backgrounds. One man, a psychologist, said 
that he played the recorder instead of watching 
television. He had reached some proficiency, 
and he was enjoying himself. Another, a 17- 
year old high school student, said that she 
wasn't at all sure of what she wanted to do with 
herself, or with music- -she just liked the sound 
of an alto. Another, a professor of physics, 
said that he had been coming to the ISOMATA 
Medieval and Renaissance workshop for years, 
and that each year he learned something more 
about the pleasure of music. Next to him, a 
78-year old grandmother shook her head. "I 
don't know, 11 she said. "I just can't get my 
fingers to do what I tell them to do. 11 

"Have you seen the music?" someone 
asked. 

"What does this mean, 'Renaissance 
Dance' ?" 

"Are we really going to dance?" 
"What's the Collegium?" 
"What's a crummhorn?" 

And so it began. There was lots of music, 
much of it imported from Europe for the occa- 
sion. Holborne dances, Frescobaldi sonatas, 
canzoni by Antonio Mortaro, chansons by Mach- 
aut, villancicos, and assorted consorts 
awaited the players. 

"This means some work, " said one 
recorder student, wincing at the passages of 
rapid notes and unexpected syncopations. 
Others, flipping through scores, agreed. 

Almost immediately, there was dance. All 
65 students shed tennis shoes and sandals, and 
stood, barefooted and cautious, in a large 
circle. By the end of an hour, Dr. George 
Houle of Stanford had helped them to feel, 
through dance, the rhythms of Renaissance 
music. He promised more - -pavannes , alle- 
mandes, courantes, and lively galliards. Were 
they ready? A few answered yes. 

That night, at the Collegium, Jon Bailey of 
The San Francisco Conservatory of Music men- 



tioned something about the fire that could be lit 
by having everyone, singers and non-singers 
alike, attempt parts of two masses: one by 
Morales, the other by Guillaume Dufay. People 
expressed uncertainties about singing. "Relax," 
said Jon. "Breathe deeply from here." He 
placed both hands on his belly. The students 
breathed carefully, some of them transferring 
the intake process from the chest to the diaphragm 
for the first time in many years. "Kyrie. . . . 
Kyrie eleison. " Vocal harmonies filled the 
room and escaped through open windows into 
the pines. The sun set, revealing a clear, dark 
sky and a thousand stars. 

A rhythm established itself. In the camp- 
ground and on campus, recorders and crumm- 
horns made explosive melodic fireworks and 
then subsided. Each day, hemiolas were danced 
as well as played. At night, in the final assem- 
bly of the Collegium, they were clapped and 
sung. Quartets and trios established themselves 
spontaneously under stands of pines, on benches, 
and even in town at the Idyllwild laundromat. 

After a week of practice, ensemble work, 
scales, syncopated beats, leaps, bows, brawles, 
taking of pictures, picnics, and unconquerable 
passages which were almost conquered, there 
was a student concert- -and it was all over. 
Something had been gained. 

"This is what music should be, " said one 
man, as he slid a viola da gamba back into his 
station wagon. "I feel at peace, playing at 
Idyllwild. I'll come back. " 

And he will. # 

Nancy A. Cassell 
Idyllwild , California 
August, 1975 

NANCY CASSELL is an Instructor in the English 
Department, Monterey Peninsula College, 
California. 
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READINGS ON BAROQUE 
PERFORMANCE PRACTICE 
by William Pepper 

PART IV: THE MUSIC OF J.S. BACH 

In the preceding two parts of this article, we 
considered the contrasting French and Italian 
styles. Both were familiar to German, English, 
and other European composers and were fre- 
quently "exported. 11 For example, J.S. Bach 
devoted Part II of his Clavier -Ubung to an 
Ouverture (i.e., suite of dances) in the French 
style and a Concerto in the Italian style; these 
are popularly called the French Overture and the 
Italian Concerto. In performing these, we need 
to be aware that appropriate French and Italian 
performance practices need to be invoked. But 
one thing that makes Bach's music so fascinat- 
ing is that he often blended various elements of 
the two styles and we must be aware of the need 
for conventions from both styles from time to 
time. Since Bach's music is so widely performed 
and because scholars and musicians have 
focused so much research on performance prob- 
lems in his music, this part of the article will 
be devoted solely to his music. 

To capture the flavor of Bach ! s era and his 
eventful career, one should read "Bach as Seen 
by His Contemporaries, 11 Section Five of T he 
Bach Reader , rev. ed. , ed. Hans T. David and 
Arthur Mendel (New York: Norton, 1966). The 
editors have collected every mention of Bach 
written during his lifetime and arranged it 
chronologically; scattered among a variety of 
anecdotes are a few juicy morsels describing 
how Bach played figured bass and fingered a 
keyboard instrument. A heated exchange con- 
cerns his style of florid writing (as in the middle 
movement of the Italian Concerto and in some of 
the Sarabandes in the Partitas). Scheibe attacked 
\2 



this practice because it took away from the per- 
former the normal privilege of improvising one's 
own figuration or embellishment; this practice 
was* defended by Birnbaum who claimed that per- 
formers did not improvise in good taste anymore, 
and furthermore that what Bach wrote out in full 
was much better than what anyone else could im- 
provise. The interpretation of Bach's figuration 
as embellishment for a "real" melodic line is 
taken up by Wanda Landowska in Music of the 
Past, trans. W.A. Bradley (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1924). She takes the middle movement of 
the Italian Concerto and strips away the ornamen- 
tal figuration, leaving only the basic melodic 
line. Then she adds symbols and ornament signs 
to indicate the various ornamental patterns that 
she had removed. This matter of treating the 
fastest moving notes as embellishment is crucial 
in determining tempo as well as articulation and 
phrasing in Bach. This process by which Bach 
embellished a basic melodic line is analyzed in 
some depth by Putnam Aldrich in "Bach's Tech- 
nique of Transcription and Improvised Ornamen- 
tation, " Musi^alQ^ (1949), 26-35, 
Transcription refers to Bach's copies for key- 
board instrument of string concertos by Vivaldi 
and other Italians; naturally, he did not copy them 
literally but often elaborated them with extensive 
figuration. This figuration is interpreted by 
Aldrich as if it were identical to the ornamenta- 
tion that might have been improvised by the per- 
former. 

Equally important to understanding these 
florid melodic lines is an understanding of Bach's 
"contrapuntal" melodies -- even in music for one 
instrument alone. The most meaningful explana- 
tion of this is an article by Heinrich Schenker, 
"The Sarabande of J.S. BachJs Suite No. 3 for 
Unaccompanied Violoncello," trans. Heidi Siegel, 
The Music Forum III (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), 274-82. While this article 
might be hard to understand for someone unfamil- 
iar with Schenker' s ideas, one should examine 
the musical examples. In summary, Schenker 
simply takes Bach's sarabande and "reduces" it 
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to its essential"structure. " His "Foreground" 
graph (d) shows how there are really three and 
often four parts to the musical texture of the 
piece. The other graphs show how the Fore- 
ground itself can be reduced to a Middleground 
(c), how the Middleground can then be reduced 
to a Background (b), and how the Background 
can be reduced to a Background Structure (a). 
The average performer need not be too con- 
cerned with the validity of the process of re- 
duction so many times past the Foreground -- 
this is of interest to theorists and to some per- 
formers and is a controversial aspect of 
Schenker's ideas. But this in no way affects 
the great value of the notion that the original 
piece can be reduced to a Foreground. 

One of the problems that affect all perform- 
ers of Bach is the matter of executing the orna- 
ment signs that are sprinkled about his works 
with various degrees of frequency. The best 
introduction to these, based on Bach's own 
table of ornaments, is Bach's Ornaments , by 
Walter Emery (London: Novello, 1953). While 
Emery generally is a reliable guide, one should 
read two other commentaries on Bach's trill. 
Putnam Aldrich evaluates the trills in light of 
the French clavecinists whom Bach copied. 
This produces some important clarifications, 
particularly on the trill sign used with a slur 
over a descending pair of notes the Bach- 
sigh motive. This probably means the feigned 
trill and all of this is sorted out in "On the 
Interpretation of Bach's Trills, " Musical 
Quarterly XLIX (1963), 289-310. The other 
problem is the difference between the sign with 
two squiggles and the sign with three. Albert 
Schweitzer hit on the right distinction (I believe) 
-- the two-squiggle trill is a stopped or inter- 
rupted trill; this is explained in his "Introduc- 
tion" to his edition, with Edouard Nies-Berger, 
of Bach's Complete Organ Works , Vol. VI (New 
York: G. Schirmer, 1954). An article that goes 
quite far in arguing against a rigid interpreta- 
tion of Bach's ornament signs is Frederick 
Neumann, "A New Look at Bach's Ornamenta- 
14 



J.S. Bach 

tion, " Music & Letters (1965), 4-15 and 126-33. 

Another problem that affects instrumen- 
talists -- or better, should affect instrumen- 
talists-- is the matter of articulation. William 
S. Newman asks the question, "Is There a 
Rationale for the Articulation of J.S. Bach's 
Strirgand Wind Music?" in Studies in Musicolo - 
gy: Essays in the History, Style, and Biblio - 
graphy of Music in Memory of Glen Haydon] ed. 
J.W. Pruett (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1969), 220-44. While he does 
not present a startling new discovery, he does 
provide some information about the variety of 
articulation Bach uses. The best answer to 
this question is in a German article by Hermann 
Kock-Conception, "Bachs Articulation, " 
Musik und Kirche XXIII (1953), 65-69. The 
author goes back to the notion that Bach's 
melodic line, which he calls res facienda, can 
usually be reduced to a simpler line, the res 
facta . The articulation that Bach chooses for 
the res facienda simply clarifies and heightens 
the melodic thrust of the res facta, as illustra- 
ted by a clearly marked musical example. A 
marvelous book that deals extensively with 
Bach's articulation is Hermann Keller, Phras - 
ing and Articulation, trans. Leigh Gerdine 
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(New York: Norton, 1965). While Keller goes 
into detail on Bach, he also gives a clear 
notion of how articulation and phrasing in 
music are related to articulation and phrasing 
in language, and also deals at less length with 
music before and after Bach. I cannot recom- 
mend this book too highly. 11 . An article I will 
write someday will make one argument about 
Bach's articulation -- whatever slurring Bach 
indicates in his score must be exaggerated 1 . 
This brings a musical line to life, helps clarify 
contrapuntal textures, and often facilitates tech- 
nical difficulties. 

Another problem that affects performers 
is rhythm. Margaret Fabrizio has some dis- 
tinctive ideas on rhythmic interpretation, and 
she pointed out to me that these are based on 
Putnam Aldrich, '"Rhythmic Harmony' as Taught 
by Johann Philipp Kirnberger, " in Studies in 
Eighteenth-Century Music (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1972), 37-52. Kirnberger was a 
pupil of J. S. Bach so we may reason that his 
ideas bear heavily on the interpretation of 
Bach's music. The term "rhythmic harmony" 
is that of Aldrich, not Kirnberger, and refers 
to the notion of Kirnberger that harmony and 
harmonic progressions can affect or suggest 
movement or rest. Completed harmonic move- 
ment suggests rest, incomplete harmony im- 
plies movement. Thus an analysis of the har- 
monic structure of a piece can suggest a 
rhythmic interpretation. 

The French practice of inequality, that is, 
playing pairs of equal notes with a lilt, seems 
at times applicable to the music of Bach, al- 
though musicologists are battling out the theo- 
retical basis for this. Two such articles are 
Sol Babitz, "A Problem of Rhythm in Baroque 
Music," Musical Quarterly XXXVIII (1952), 533- 
65 and Frederick Neumann, "The French 
Irifegales , Quantz, and Bach, " Journal of the 
American Musicological Society XVIII (1965), 
313-58. Babitz argues the case in favor of 
using inequality in Bach, Neumann against. I 
cannot resist a personal observation here. I 
16 



once heard a "pro -inequality" conductor per- 
form the 4th Brandenburg Concerto using long- 
short values on the slurred eighth notes in the 
middle movement. In my opinion, this did not 
work. When I had a chance to direct a student 
performance of this myself, after experiment- 
ing with various possibilities, we hit on the idea 
of using very pronounced articulation, slurring 
the two eights and making the second eighth 
almost a sixteenth note'. Thus, the problem was 
really articulation (see above -- exaggerate 
Bach's slurs'.) and not a problem of rhythm. 

Turning for a moment to the special prob- 
lems of the keyboard player, a few important 
sources are Erwin Bodky, The Interpretation 
of Bach's Keyboard Works (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1960); this is super- 
ceded on the matter of ornaments by the sources 
I have already discussed. Arthur Mendel, "On 
the Keyboard Accompaniments to Bach's Leip- 
zig Church Music, " Musical Quarterly XXXVI 
(1950), 339-62 suggests the use of orga^not 
harpsichord, with a registration of a quiet 
flute at 8' pitch except for full ensembles; in 
recitatives, he would play chords short and 
detached, even above longer bass notes. A 
final interesting article for keyboard players is 
Sol Babitz, "On Using J.S. Bach's Keyboard 
Fingerings, ?' Music & Letters XLIII (1962), 123- 
28. 

Choral conductors and singers often perform 
the motets and Passions of Bach and there are 
some interesting commentaries on both. On 
the motets, there is a discursive article by 
Wilhelm Ehmanii, "Performance Practice of 
Bach's Motets, " trans. Hermann Adler, Amer - 
ican Choral Review VII (1964), passim . If a 
Passion is to be sung in English, as happens 
frequently, there is an acute problem: the words 
of the English Biblical narrative do not mesh 
very well with the musical line of Bach's re- 
citatives. What to do? Should you change the 
Biblical narrative to fit Bach's lines? Should 
you change Bach's recitative to fit the English 
words? Or some of both? This is argued by 
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Walter Emery, M Bach versus the Bible, 11 The 
Musical Times (1961) in the April issue and 
Arthur Mendel replies with a letter in the July 
issue. 

The last problem is the cantatas of Bach. 
First of all, the editors of the Neue Bach Aus - 
gabe have done much research on the matter; 
one facet of their work has been to redate all of 
the cantatas, sometimes making drastic changes 
from earlier conclusions. A handy summary of 
these revisions is Vernon Gotwals, "Bach's 
Church Cantatas Dated: An Interim Report, 11 
M. L.A. Notes XXI (1964), 340-49. The monu- 
mental effort by Nicolaus Har none our t and his 
Concentus Musicus to record all the Bach canta- 
tas is certainly of interest to anyone performing 
the cantatas. Starting with Vol. IV, Harnoncourt 
has written a set of "Notes of the Performance 11 
for each cantata, detailing selected problems of 
performance and how these were solved. 

The literature about Bach is particularly 
extensive and we have but skimmed the surface; 
the depth of interest in Bach seems to me 
matched only by the depth of spiritual strength 
that we find in his music. But we should not 
forget that many of the books and articles devo- 
ted to his music also apply to his lesser known 
(and often surprisingly competent and inspired) 
contemporaries. 

Bach's style of composition, despite its 
greatness --or perhaps because of its over- 
whelming seriousness and spiritual quality — was 
out of favor by the time his sons came to their 
musical maturity. The fresh winds of the 18th- 
century Enlightenment brought forth new styles 
of music and in the next part of this article, we 
shall look at the concommitant new ideas and 
ideals of performance. # 

WILLIAM PEPPER, Ph.D. , is a harpsichordist 
and Lecturer in Music at San Francisco State 
University. He performs in duo with Janet See, 
baroque flautist. 
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ADVERTISE IN WESTCOAST EARLY MUSIC - 
AD RATES per issue only $1/15 words and 10c/ 
word over 15. Payment in advance required. 
Deadline for classified and display ad copy is 
the 15th of the preceding month for each issue. 
For display ad rate card write to WEMS, 861 
Arlington Blvd. , El Cerrito, CA 94530. 



INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 



1 FLUTE WITH CASE-Metzler & Co. -London- 

1840. 8 silver keys. Rosewood -fully restored- 

missing foot-joint end cap-$200. 00. 

1 ENGLISH FLUTE WITH CASE-No name-ciica 

1840. 8 silver keys. Beautifully engraved silver 

bands, silver inlaid tone -holes -made of Cocus- 

wood. C and C# key pewter pads-not restored 

but in excellent playing condition. $280. 00. 

1 FLUTE WITH CASE - H. Journet-43 Totnom 

Court Rd. , London-circa 1880-blackwood- 

cylindrical bore. All covered key -work- Fingers 

similar to 8-key system— fully restored $200.00. 

1 FLUTE WITH CASE- Hawkes and Son-#28 

Leichester Sq. , London. 1884-fully restored. 

Similar to flute by Jour net -$200. 00. 

All of the above flutes are in excellent piaying 

condition. 

3 GERMAN 19TH CENTURY FLUTES IN VARY- 
ING CONDITION-$85-125.00--all 8-key and of 
Cocuswood. 

Also available: By special- arrangement 
BAROQUE OBOES, BASSOONS, AND FLUTES, 
BOXWOOD CLARINETS: FLAGEOLETTES: KEY 
BUGLES: OPHICLIDES AND any other antique 
musical instruments. None of these are repro- 
ductions. (We also buy instruments. ) Contact; 
Lark in the Morning, 43020 Rd. 409, Mendo- 
cino, CA 95460. telephone 707-964-5569. 
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